Poetry and Politics
When the revolutionary struggle works on a man like the
things of love or of death, when it affects him as an enjoying
and suffering being, when it makes him feel the world in a
new way, he will inevitably, if he is a good craftsman, write
revolutionary poetry of a high order. But until it works on
him in this way, he can do nothing with it.
It is, however, the exceptional poet who in a society that
is out of joint fails to hear the bones crying to be set right.
And if, hearing, he offers them a living language, he need not
fear the judgment of posterity. Even in a more satisfactory
world than this, great poetry dealing with the social conflict
would have the validity that the Divine Comedy retains for
those who reject Dante's theology, that De Rerum Natura re-
tains for those who reject Lucretius' physics. A poem is larger
than its logical superstructure, as a man is more than his
conscious mental processes.
For this very reason the poet cannot afford to submit him-
self unquestioningly to the rule of a group, and continue to
practise his art. His work is of value not merely because his
pulse is timed to the march of the generations and his eye
fixed on a radiant future, but because his pulse is more sensi-
tive, his eye keener than the rest. His sympathy with his fel-
lows makes communication possible and necessary, but it is
not his likeness to them, it is precisely his difference from
them that gives his work significance. If all poets wrote
equally well, or if all poets wrote alike, poetry would die.
The artist who sacrifices his identity to his church or his class
or his nation is lost as an artist, though church or class or
nation may be the main root of his art When Milton took up
the sword he wisely, and sadly, and temporarily, laid down
the pen.
This does not mean that great poetry necessarily involves
for reader or writer the willing suspension of disbelief. That
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